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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
Sale, 

Notre.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 

sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 

give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc. 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Mr, F. GREINER, Of Ontario, Co., N. Y. 
writing us June 9, had this to say: 
‘The season so far has been exceptionally 


unfavorable. However, we 
as we look fora yield only 
later.’’ 


take 
from 


it stoically, 
buckwheat 


Dr. Jas. MCLEAN, whose interesting article 
on ‘** Medicinal and Nourishing Properties of 
Honey ”’ 424, writes us that 
a slight error occurred therein, 


appeared on page 
referring to 
the 
which should be one teaspoon- 


the indigestion formulze 
tity of honey, 


regarding quan- 


ful instead of one tablespoonful. He thinks 
it might be well to rearrange the whole sen- 


tence as follows: 


**One teaspoonful of pure honey dissolved 
in a glass of cold or tepid water, into which 
mix one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh, to 
drink shortly after eating.”’ 


MR. 
shown on page 


THADDEUS SMITH, whose 
389 this week, is a retired bee- 
keeper, though he has from 10 to a dozen col- 
onies. He 


picture is 


begins, in this week’s number, a 


series of reminiscent articles which 
no doubt will be 
all. He is years old, 
though no one would believe it if compelled 
to judge from the picture 
that the Pelee 


have 
interest by 


we 
much 
and 80 


read with 
between 70 


alone. It must be 


Island climate, in connection 
with a luscious fruit diet, contributes to 
longevity; and very likély honey also plays 


an important part in helping to keep him so 
young in appearance. 

Mr. J 
is the 


aries 


. M. RANKIN, as previously announced, 
recently appointed inspector 
the State 


pleased to present so good a likeness of him as 


of api- 


for of Michigan. We are 


on our first page this week. He is 26 years of 
age. He began bee-keeping at the age of 12, 


with two colonies, one in a Simplicity hive 
During his first 
acquaintance of a Ger- 
man the Andrew 
Hunt, to whom he is indebted for careful and 


interesting teaching, and for 


and one in a box-hive. ex- 
perience he made the 
bee-keeper by name of 
a great deal of 
his early training in bee-culture. 

When 18 years of 


brood for the 


age Mr. Rankin met foul 
first time, and it resulted in the 


loss of half of his 40 colonies, but the disease 


was finally stamped out. 

He took charge of the experiment station 
apiary at the Agricultural College of Michi- 
gan in April, 1897, and during the past four 
years has been a student there. He has done 
some good work with foul brood, and has 
gone several times to different parts of the 
State to assist bee-keepers in treating their 
apiaries to rid them of foul brood, so the 
work is not entirely new to him. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Rankin 
at the Chicago convention of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association last August. We 
feel that Michigan has made no mistake in 
appointing him to so important a position in 
the interest of bee-keeping. He will not dis- 
appoint those who labored so hard to secure 
the foul brood law, and who also recom- 
mended his appointment. On account of his 
investigating turn of mind, and decided in- 
terest in the subject, we bespeak for Mr. 
Rankin an honorable career in the bee- -keep- 
ing line. 
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The Bee-Keeper’s {tuide: 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


—BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Tho. 
sand—$1.25 postpaid 


A description of the book here is 
essary—it is simply the most comp 
and practical bee-book published to-da 
illustrated, ard all written in the m 
ing style. "The author is also too we 
the whole bee-world to require any 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or } 

complete, without THE BEE- KEEPE RS’ Gi 


te unnec. 

© Scientifig 
Fully 
TaScinat. 
an OWN to 
roduct 








is | 


This 16th and latest edition of P: sf. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and gy, 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to Give aWar 
to our present subscribers, for the work of ge:, 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bu 
Journal. : 


Given for TWO New Subscribers, 


The following offer is made to PRESENT gy}, 
scribers only, and no premium is also given t 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Joy; 
ual for one year: 


Send us TWO NEW-SUBSCRIBERS to the Bu 


Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail youac 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for on}y 
But surely anybody can get only TW 


$1.75. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. 
body try for it. 
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Let every 


Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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(Exact size of 
the Pen.) 





FREE»: 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
PEN aaa 


This pen consists of a hore 
rubber bolder, tapering ' 
round point, and writ 
smoothly as a lead-penci 
point and needle of 1: 
are made of platina, « 
with iridiuma—substa 
great durability whi: 
affected by the acti 
kind of ink. 








They hold sufficient ink 
write 10,000 words, and do not 
— or blot. 7 

As they make a li f unis 


form width «i « 
they are unequaled tor 
ruling purposes. 
Pens are furnish 
paper boxes. Ea 
companied with 
filler and cleaner 
Best MANIFO! 
THE MARKET. 
19,000 Posi 
kind of a pen. 
the American Be: 
the ‘* Foster.”’ Y« 
one also. 


How to Get a “Foster” 
FREE. 


TWO NI s 
to the America! 
one year, with 
$2.00 for the Pe 
subscription to 
Bee Journal f 
for $1.25 we w 
alone. Ad 


GEORGE W. 


Send 


144 & 146 Erie St., Chi tl 
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The Season seems to be unusually un- 


favorable. Cold and dry weather has pre- 
vailed over a large area, while some portions 
complain that it has been too wet. There is 


some complaint that white clover is plentiful, 


but that the bees get little or nothing from it. 


Unless very close watch is kept, there is dan- 


ver that some colonies will be starving in 


June 
> 
Mrs. 


Starting Bees in Sections. Bar- 


ber and others are warm in praise of the plan 
of giving bees an extracting-super to start 
them to work, and a day or two later repla- 
cing the extracting-super witha super of sec- 
tions. Referring to this, M. A. Gill says in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


In advising the use of an extracting-super 
to start to work in sections, are you not 
aware that thousands of us bee-keepers do 
not have an extracting-super on the place ? 
I] would advise any bee-keeper working for 
comt 
that are tardy about working in sections with 
one that has made a good start, and be sure to 
carry along some of the comb-builders (young 
bees) which are the last to leave the super. 
The colony given the super with full sheets 
of foundation will at once resume work, from 
the force of the same habit you say they have 
acquired by the use of your extracting-super. 


<j- _—__—_ 


Hive-Cover—at 
satisfactory in all 


A Satisfactory 
one that is 


leasi 
climates—is 
Editor 
that the perfect hive-cover is yet 


hardly yet on the market. Root says 


to be made 
for Colorado, Cuba, and other 
are different from the 


United States. 


countries that 
part of the 
He hardly need to have made 


northern 


iny distinction, for objections against a cover 


1 Colorado would still lie against it in New 
York, only in less degree. Possibly one 
ul le in the case has been that there has 


oo strong a feeling that the expense of 


er must not much exceed the costof a 
ain voard, 


or nothing 


Something must not be expected 
.anda good cover being so essen- 
41 a part of a hive, the wise bee-keeper will 
irdiy object to some extra 


ips it would be a good idea to 


expense Per- 
have a pretty 


rough discussion as to the points of a 


ood hive-cover. Some of them may be as 


hollows 


Lightness: acover must be lifted a good 


nany times,and it makes a big difference 


ether it weighs five pounds or twenty-five. 


\ freedom from warping and twisting: a 


lain board cover may be firmly cleated at the 


» honey to exchange supers with colonies’ 


ends that it can not possibly warp, but the 
cleats can not in the slightest degree prevent 
it from twisting so it will not lie 


hive. 


flat on the 
will cooler 
warmer for 
sure, a shade-board can be put over in 


A dead-air space: this make it 


for summer and winter. To be 
sum- 
mer, and something of the same kind may be 
effective for winter, but it is more convenient 
and satisfactory if cover and shade-board can 


be all in one. 


A hive-cover with these would 
make a perfectly close fit, and, if 
fectly 


satisfaction. In 


requisites 
made per- 
rain-proof, ought to give pretty good 
spite of the expense, some 
have covers covered with tin, so as to make a 


sure thing against leakage. Lately Neponset 
roofirg-paper is mentioned as a close competi- 
tor of tin. Gleanings in Bee-Culture reports 
service after 12 
Of course, it must be 


tin. 


it still doing good years’ use. 


painted; but so must 


a 

Improvement of Stock is in the air 
nowadays. in the air ”’ 
is a general 


Unfertunately it is ** 
literal There 


reaching out after it, 


in too a sense. 
and a feeling that some- 
something 
like improvement if we only knew enough to 
get hold of it. 
so far in the matter as to begin to realize that 


where in the air about us there is 


We are just now getting alorg 
we know nothing about it. 


The editor of the 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal says: 


‘Who among us will deny that darkness, 
black as Egyptian night, envelops the whole 
bee-keeping world on this subject ? This in- 
cludes queen-breeders, bee-journal editors 
and all others.”’ 


Well, it isa hopeful sign when one begins 
to “er his 
after light 
come. If 


, and the 
promise of 


ignorance reaching out 


gives good things to 


control of mating becomes an 


established fact, why should there not be just 
as intelligent work done in breeding bees as in 
stock ¢ 


if enough interest 


breeding any other class of Even 


without contro] of mating, 


can be aroused to get all the bee-keepers to 


breed only from the best, there will be a 
great gain. 
a 
Sections Filled with Foundation 
have an argument in their favor sometimes 


not thought of if 
probably 


you are wise, you will 


have in the brood-chamber much 


less drone-comb than the bees desire. It is 
them to fill 


drone-comb for 


the natural thing for out largely 


with storing, and the two 


kinds of comb do not look 


You 
but thatis not all. 


so well in 
thought of 
bees 


a sec- 
have that, 
The desire drone- 

keep careful watch 

will find that sometimes as much as 
quarter of the has 


tion. probably 


brood, and if you you 


half or 


section not a drop of 





honey in it when sealing is well along in the 
super, because the bees are holding these cells 
open for the queen to layin. If the section 
is filled with worker foundation, then there is 
drone-comb there. Those who 


use full sheets of 


no chance for 
foundation in sections do 
not find it necessary to use excluders to keep 
the queen down. 

—_ 

Size of Entrance.— Editor Doolittle says 
in the Bee-Keeper 
lates the entrance to suit the 
ony. After the first 
allows to the 


Progressive that he regu- 
of the col- 


spring he 


size 
flight in the 
strongest 


colonies an entrance 


of 2x%¢ inches, and from there down to '¢x% 
for the weakest, leaving them thus during 


early spring. When the bees begin to work 
on early pusturage, the entrances are enlarged 
as needed to allow free passage. 

oe 


Box-Hives and Skeps in other 
tries seem to be more common than in this. A 
writer in the British Bee Journal says: ‘I 
can get as many driven bees as I like for the 
trouble of The writer says he 


used 


coune- 


‘driving.’’ 
out of 
first 


hives 
has taken the 


makes his boxes, and he 
prize for the best 
Most bee-keepers on 
this side would hardly feel they could afford 
to make their own hives from common boxes. 


hive 


made by an amateur. 


fe 
Yellow Sweet Clover. 
crops of this clover from 


Successive 
one sowing are re- 
by M. M 


were put 


ported in Gleanings in K snorting 


Baldridge. December 2, 1897, seeds 


in a shallow trench and covered with one or 


two inches af soil. From this sowing came 


three distinct crops, the last in 1899, which 


must all have come from the same sowing. 


He says it sometimes winter-kills, and, like 


the white variety, it is a biennial 
> 
Getting Light 

Mrs. 


ture about 


Extracted 
Harrison tells in 


Honey. 
Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
some extracted that she put on 


exhibition in competition with a number of 


other samples, and upon which she obtained 


apremium. Hers was distinctly whiter than 
which did not at all differ 

Her thought 
been some trick 
told them the trick. 
but pure- 


the others, from 


each other. competitors there 


must have about it, and she 


She extracted from none 
white combs. 


Holding the comb 


up to the light, if she saw a few cells of dark 


honey, those pie cells were not uncapped 
from 
trick’ for 


trick is a 


All utensils were clean 
That 
the whitest honey 


and free 
was her ‘ 
This 
one across the water, but 


other 
honey. getting 


familiar 


bee-keepers on this 
side are hardly equal to their foreign cousins 
in getting up extracted honey for exhibition. 
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Continued from page 378. 


Report of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY DR. L. D. LEONARD. 
SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Corbett. of the Dairy and Food Commission, talked 
of the work done by that Commission in the State. Of 150 
samples of honey examined in two years, 25 percent has 
been found to be adulterated. Four dealers have been prose- 
cuted for selling adulterated honey, and fined to the amount 
of $65. The following letter in regard to the matter, was 
read : 
Hon. J. P. WeEs1 

Vy Dear Sir:—Pursuant to your request to Major Bowler, I send 
you the following names of those who have been convicted and fined 
for selling adulterated honey this year : 


Schmauss & Zeigler, Duluth, Feb. 23, 1900...........3815 
Ole A. Berg, «a March 12, 15 
Mallough & Son, = oe 15, ld 


The second named was fined for selling imitation honey. 
Yours very truly, 
May A. GRINDALL, 
Stenogra; her Dairy and Food Commission. 


Miss Moeser then gavea talk on cooking and canning 
with honey. 

The advisability of having a Minnesota honey exhibit at 
the Pan-American Exposition, at Buffalo, was next discussed, 
and Dr. E. K. Jaques was appointed to take charge of the 
matter for the Association. 

The following paper by G. H. Pond, was then read : 


DISPOSING OF THE HONEY CROP TO THE BEST 
ADVANTAGE. 


In considering this subject we must first decide whether 
we want to get the most for our honey regardless of the time 
required; or, is our time worth so much that itis best to sell 
our honey the easiest and quickest way? If we come to the 
latter decision the bee-keepers of Minnesota have an excel- 
lent outlet for their honey through the commission merchants 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul; and I think we can obtain bet- 
ter prices for our honey through them, than do those who 
ship to the large Eastern cities. 

But perhaps most of us will decide that our time is not 
worth so much that we feel warranted in following this plan, 
and if by spending more timein disposing of our crop we 
can get a better price, we would better do so. Now I do not 
propose to advance a theory, but to give a few facts from 
experience, and as I have had no experience in producing or 
selling comb honey, I shall dwell only on _ disposing of 
extracted honey. 

Honey is,an article that people in general do not buy 
unless itis brought to their notice, so, in order to sell, it is 
necessary for us to put itupina very attractive way, and 
then bring it to the notice of the people as much as possible. 
In peddling honey among farmers I have found that the 
oftener I go, the more I can sell; and this rule holds good 
wherever I have sold honey. ‘* Keep going” is a good motto 
for any one who would sell honey. 

A satisfied customer nearly always tells a friend or two, 
and shows them the honey, and in this way the business is 
extended, so that the more one sells the more he can sell. 

I have learned by experience not to try to induce people 
to buy more honey than they wish at one time, because some- 
times when they buy too much it candies, or gets in an untidy 
condition otherwise, and thus they get set againstit. It is 
strange how many people there are (who ought to know bet- 
ter), who think that when honey candies it is spoiled. For 
example, I have supplied a certain hotel with honey for two 
or three years and they take over 10U pounds at a time, 
getting it three or four times a year, and I supposed they knew 
how to care for candied honey. But this fall their kitchen- 
man told me that the last honey I brought them was not good, 
and on examining it I found that all that ailed it was that it 
was candied. A new kitchen-man had been employed and he 
did not understand about it. 

In selling honey put up in glass packages to retail grocers, 
I find that if the honey candies on their hands their sales of 





a 
it about come to a standstill. And although I te] 
heating will restore it to a liquid form, and they sa 
will try it, I do not remember that a single one of 
did. So I have found that the best way is for me t 
it for honey freshly put up, and take the candied 
reliquefy it myself. 

To sum it up, then, the most important points 
ing of our honey crop to the best advantage are : 

lst. Produce a first-class quality of honey. 

Yd. Put it up in as attractive form as possible. 

3d. Bring it to the notice of customers constant 

4th. Keep your customers satisfied. G, H. Po 


Next, a paper was read by Dr. Mary McCoy, o1 
BEE-KEEPING NEAR DULUTH. 


Years ago I became interested in the bloom in and 
Duluth, as a possible profitable field for the support o 
honey-bee. The spring season of Duluth is always 
three weeks later than that of the southern part of the Stat 
our earliest bloom being the dandelion, which is an abunda 
producer of pollen and some very bitter honey ' 
claimed to be very stimulative. We have some fruit-bloo 
apples, cherries and plums—but there are not enough trees 
all told, to make a fair-sized orchard. Ido not thin 
basswood is indigenous to the cguntry about Duluth, and t) 
are but very few trees planted in and about the city. Unt 
the past summer buttercups have been very plentifu 
have always ushered in the white clover which former], 
ally carpeted the whole surrounding country, as well as 
vacant lots, squares and parks of this city. Wherever a fi 
sweeps the country Nature attempts to cover the charred 
blackened foliage witha profusion of the fragrant wl! 
clover bloom, and as Duluth has only recently been reclair 


from a wilderness, and fire has been one of the reclaiming 


agents, it has had plenty of barren spaces to beautify. 


There are a few other wild flowers, such as the wild straw- 


berry, the wild cherry, and the wild rose, which all help 
materially, and J could not help noticing how heavily the w 
cherry-tree bore which grew near,where the bees were plac 

In the early fall the fireweed puts in an appearance 
the honey stored from itis as fine as that from the w 
clover. 

The weather is cool enough here so that the bees do 
care to hang outside of the hive, and the first summer 
kept them they did not loaf more than one or two days. 1 
past summer was a little warmer, and they loafed a littl 
the middle of the day, but their loafing is not to be compa 
with what I have seen of it in the Michigan apiaries. 

We have had no experience with any bee-diseases 
Duluth, and have had nospring dwindling. Ido not t! 
the bee-moth inhabits Duluth, or, if it does, perhaps the 
(like the people of our city) are too wide awake to let it 
foothold. Suffice it is to say that since the first summer 
we purchased the bees we have discovered none of the n 
larve. We know nothing about foul brood; it isa dis 
that has not yet gotten into our partof the State. 1d 
think there ever has been any in this section, and | 
there never will be. 

There are about 10 people in and about Duluth that 
bees. One family has kept them over ZO years. I asked! 
head of this family—she is a widow—if it paid, and 
replied, ‘*‘ Well, I’ve paid off the mortgage on the farn 
the children through high school, and one through bus 
college, and built a kitchen on the house, and all I’ve 
do it with has been my 69 colonies of bees.”’ So she has { 
it profitable. 

We have been keeping bees for about four years, starting 
with two colonies. White clover began to blossom a 
15, the spring being unusually warm and early, 
had plenty of rain throughout the summer, and the st 
late in appearing, our honey season lasted till S 
That year we increased to six colonies, and se id 
pounds of beautiful white clover comb honey, whic! ss 
ing in Duluth at that time at 15 cents per pound. 
summer the yield was fair, but as the bees wer: 
from our home they did not get the attention they s 
had, although we increased to 12 colonies, and se 
5UO0 pounds of honey. We had scarcely any snov 


ter [189¥-190U], and the white clover was bad 
killed, so much so that we thought for a while tha 

have none at ali; but if clover was scarce, the pr 

was high, so we did not do so badly, after all. W 
colony to a friend, and with the honey which we s 

we figured that our debit and credit sides have con 
even. We discouraged swarming all we could th ts 
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r. doubling up any colonies that were weak, and have 24 
Jlonies in winter quarters [Dec. 1, LYUQ]. 

We have kept our bees in the heartof the city for the 
ast two years, but we will hardly dare to do so any longer, as 
he y are getting too numerous, and, besides, I am afraid the 
r0 ers and candy manufacturers would not stand their 
onsiaughts another season as well as they did the past one. 
A grocer informed me that he never knew so many bees to be 
shipped with fruit as was done this past year. I kept dis- 
ereetily silent, as he laughed and told me of one of his custo- 
mer’s antics when she picked up a peach and squeezed a bee 
which had alighted upon it. By-and-by they found that we 

t bees, within two blocks of the main street of the city, 
, it was not so funny. 


Of the 10 families in and around Duluth who keep bees, 
that all, with possibly two or three exceptions, have 
t pay. The field is a good one so far as clover is con- 
rned. but it is not so good in some other respects. The 
absence of fruit-bloom, the lateness of the spring seasons, 
the early frost and abundant rains, make prolonged feeding 
necessary, and this reduces the profits. But then the quality 
of the honey must be considered—none finer is produced. It 
is as white as the driven snow, and I believe Duluth stands at 
the head of the world for the whiteness and purity of its 
honey. The fireweed and the white clover, which are honey- 
plants par excellence, grow profusely. I feel certain that if 
I had the time to devote to the bees which I should like to 
have, I could clear at least TO pounds per colony in a season. 
While the yield here may not be so great asin some other 
places, the superior quality of the honey and the greater 
price which it commands, make the industry enticing. 
(Dr.) Mary McCoy. 


QUESTION-BOX, 


QurEs.—What plant can be sown with good success for 
bee-pasturage ? 

The opinion of those present seemed to be in favor of 
sweet and alsike clovers. 

Qures.—What is the cause of foam rising on extracted 


honey? Ans.-—Unripe honey. 

Qurs.—For bees wintering in the cellar, are quilts under 
hive-covers an advantage? Awns.—Yes, as the quilt absorbs 
moisture, 

QuEs.—What is the best method of protecting extracting- 
combs from the bee-moth ? Ans.—By fumigating with bisul- 
phide of carbon, and freezing. 

Concluded next week. 
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No. 1.-Some Reminiscences of an Old Bee-Keeper. 


BY THADDEUS SMITH. 


PROPOSE to give some recollections of the time, inci- 

dents, and persons, connected with bee-keeping over a 

quarter of a century ago, and some incidents of my 
own personal experience of 30 and 40 years ago, with 
notices of prominent cotemporary bee-keepers and the 
great changes and improvements made in the science of 
bee-keeping within my memory—the introduction of the 
movable-comb hive, and the Italian bee. This first article 
will be given to the writer’s early experience and the con- 
dition of bee-keeping at that time, but in future numbers 
he hopes to be not quite so prominent a figure. 

I was brought up on a farm in Woodford Co., Kentucky, 
ten miles from the city of Lexington, and as far back as 
my earliest recollection my father kept a number of hives 
of bees, and I became interested in them when quite young. 
- he first hive of bees that I owned was about 60 years ago. 
in coming home from school one afternoon I found a swarm 
of bees clustered on a low elder-bush not far from our 
house. It was duly hived, and the colony always went in 
my name. 

My father having but one hand I had to assist him with 
the bees when quite young. The management of bees in 
those days consisted mainly in caring for them in the com- 
mon box-hive with acap on it for the surplus honey, and 
removing this cap when it was full of honey; and no finer 
yr better honey than that was, can now be obtained by the 





most elaborate modern surplus arrangement, though we 
now get it in much better shape for market. 3 

The wintering problem that now enters so largely into 
bee-management, did not seem to give us any concern in 
that climate. The hives all remained on their summer 
stands, without protection, all winter, and I don’t remem- 
ber any loss sustained, except some late swarm that was 
neglected to be “taken up” in the fall had starved to 
death. 

The hives were large, and as no honey was ever taken 
from the interior, unless the bees were all sulphured, they 
usually had enough to winteron. The hive that was the 
first one that I called mine, already mentioned, was about 
14-inches square, and the same in hight, somewhat larger and 
of different proportions as to width and depth than those 
in general use. It was placed on the north side of a long 
building where the sun never shone upon it except a little 
while in the early morning, and according to my best recol- 
lection it remained there without change or renewal of 
bees for some eight or ten years. Sothere could not have 
been much trouble in wintering. 

But there came a time, fora number of years, when 
the moth worm or miller became very bad indeed. Whole 





MR. THADDEUS SMITH. 


apiaries looked as if they would be destroyed by them. 
We did not know then, as we know now, that it is only the 
weak and queenless culonies that are destroyed by the 
moth. Such is undoubtedly a fact where movable-comb 
hives are used, and some assistance can be given the bees 
in getting rid of the moth, but it did seem, in those days, 
that some of the colonies would succumb to their attack. 


It has been said that wherever there is a demand there 
will be a supply. So we soon had offered us patent moth- 
traps, and patent moth-proof and moth-catching bee-hives. 
Agents with models, beautifully made of mahogany or 
rosewood, perambulated the country. The worms, (perhaps 
Prof. Cook would say I ought not to call these things 
‘“‘worms’’—I may learn after a while, but excuse me for 
the present), when matured or dislodged by the bees, would 
fall to the bottom-board and take refuge under the bottom 
edges of the hive, and under the combs that came near 
the bottom, and I had to go early every morning and tilt 
the hive back and killthe worms. This was a pretty good 
non-patented moth-trap, but required close attention and 
work, accompanied sometimes with bee-stings. 


My father set about to devise a better plan to get rid of 
these worms that fell to the bottom-board, and to break up 
their hiding-place and prevent them getting up into the 
combs again. He had the hives all raised from the bottom- 
board by driving a big nailin each of the four corners, 
leaving them to project three-quarters of an inch, forming 


an entrance that high all around the hive. These he set 
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upon smooth flat stones, that were easily procurable, from 
one to two inches thick, and laid flat on the ground, dis- 
tributed all about over a large yard. Now when the worms 
fell to the bottom they had no place to hide, could not 
get back on the combs, so hadto gotothe ground, and 
many were picked up by the chickens and birds—the little 
brown house-wrens were often seen busy around the hives 
gathering these worms for their brood. 


My father tried other projects—had hives placed ina 
house, and had the entrance to them through long flat tubes 
extending a foot or so outside the walls of the house, so the 
moth-fly could not find her way into the hive,I suppose. 
He had atheory that it was necessary for the worms to 
have access to wood for material to form their cocoons 
with, as we often see them scrape and cut into the wood of 
the hive to enclose themselves; and he got the idea of hav- 
ing hives made like common crockery or stoneware, but 
not being near to any crockery manufactory he failed to 
try the experiment. The hives placed upon the stone with 
an open entrance all around that was never closed or con- 
tracted, winter or summer, seems to have given the best 
satisfaction, for they were used in that way until I adopted 
the Langstroth movable-comb hive in 1863. 


I remember some curious devices of my neighbors’ 
One had a hive suspended by chains in a tree some 20 or 25 
feet from the ground—to imitate the natural abode of bees 
in hollow trees, I suppose. Another hada bee-house with 
arrangements for getting surplus honey from de/ow the 
hive instead of the usual way from thetop. A trough-like 
box 12 or 14 inches square extended around the inside of the 
house, and was divided into compartments, and upon this 
box the hives were set, the bees having to pass through the 
box to get out. When they had filled the hives, they would 
fill the box below, and a trap door was arranged on the box 
so the honey could be cut out. He claimed that it worked 
well. 

There was another curious bee-house in his front yard. 
It was a section of a very large hollow sycamore tree, 
probably four feet in diameter and eight feet high. It was 
placed upon a post a foot above the ground witha floor in 
it, anda neat, conical roof of shingles, with a staff in the 
top, and was quite ornamental. A door was sawed out and 
was hinged so that one could go into it; and init an ordi- 
nary box-hive of bees was placed. When the bees filled 
the box they would build comb all over and around the out- 
side of it. The door tothe big ‘‘gum’”’ was opened, and 
the honey outside of the hive cut off whenever needed, or 
as cool weather cdmeon. I don’t know whether this col- 
ony ever swarmed or not. Ontario, Canada. 

(To be continued.) 
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Bee-Keepers’ Exchanses— Organization and 
Co-operation. 


Written for the Wisconsin State Bee- Keepers’ Convention held at Madison, 
BY C. A. HATCH. 


EK have so often heard it said, ‘‘In union there is 

strength,’’ that it has lost its power to affect our 

understanding. A single straw would not be much 
to match against a man’s strength, and yet if that single 
straw be increased by numbers enough it can defy the 
strength of the strongest man. 


An army would not accomplish much if each soldier 
ware allowed to go and do as he pleased regardless of every 
other soldier; but it is only when the soldier ceases to be 
an individual, and becomes a unit of the whole, that it 
becomes an army and ceases to be a mob, that effective 
work can be done, and it becomes a power. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Concentration and organization are the effective means 
of progress in the beginning of the new century. Unor- 
ganized labor is being pushed to the wall by organized. 
The manufacturer who is not in a syndicate, trust, or some- 
thing of the kind, hasa hard row to hoe. He may make 
just as good an article, and may be able tosell it for the 
same price as the trust article, but then comes in the item 
of freight-rates which is sure to down him if nothing else 
will. The large concerns have larger quantities to move, 
and therefore can ship by car or even train load, thereby 
getting lower rates, to say nothing of treaties with rail- 
roads whereby special rates may be obtained. 





WHOM IT HELPS. 


The small bee-keeper withonly a small outpy: 
one that an exchange can help most. He is on h 
small straws that are to be bound togetherto make ¢} 
strong rope. Ten men having one-tenth of a car-loa 
by organizing, can have almost the advantages 
who produces a car-load himself. The large producer , 
by having small lots where they can be controlled, an; 
put on the market at ruinous prices, to demorali: 
prices. 

Bee-keepers are of necessity more or less isolated, and 
hence can not avail themselves of the help of organization 
as readily as some other callings. But even these difficul- 
ties can be overcome. 


im 
tins 
not 
all 


ADVANTAGES. 


The advantage of lower freight, both on goods shipped 
éby members and goods shipped fo members, isone of the 
advantages of bee-keepers’ exchanges. Also the difference 
between buying at retail and in car-lots or large quantities 
is another advantage. This will apply to all supplies used 
by the members, as. for example, hives, sections, founda- 
tion, cans, and barrels. 


Another. of the advantages of a well-managed ex- 
change is in the uniform grading of the bee-keepers’ 
products. Few men are capable of grading their own 
honey in a proper manner, for they are either too partial to 
their own production and grade too high, or they are too 
diffident of their own success and modestly put it too low, 
and yet others are downright dishonest and think anything 
they can work off is all right; whereas, an honest, capable 
grader has none of these influences to draw him one side 
and warp his judgment, and therefore can give a uniform 
and honest grade. One of the trials of a dealer isin not 
getting a uniform quality from different producers, owing 
to their different ideas asto grading, andif an exchange 
could do nothing else this one thing would pay for all the 
trouble. 


Not every bee-keeper, however good he may be at pro- 
ducing good crops of honey, is a good salesman, manya 
bee-keeper losing heavily in mismanagement in selling 
what has cost him so much hard labor. 

In an exchange one can have the advantage of the 
concentrated wisdom of all the membership in selling, by 
selecting one of the best business men for business mana- 
ger. 

Uniformity of packages for both comb and extracted 
honey is another of the benefits of an exchange ; being all 
bought at the same time and place, of course all would be 
alike, and, therefore, many of the trials Over tare on pack- 
ages would be overcome, dealers would become familiar 
with the packages used, and know just what shape it would 
come to them in. In fact, uniformity is the word that 
expresses most of the benefits. Uniformity of products as 
to grading, uniformity as to packages, and, last but not 
least, uniformity of price. 


One kind and grade of honey would always bring the 
same price, no matter from what part of the State it came, 
and not as it now is—one producer competing against 
another producer, or even against his owm products, as 
would be the case where shipped to two dealers in the same 
city. 

COST OF CO-OPERATION. 

Everything in this life costs time, labor, or money, and 
a honey exchange is no exception. It will cost both money 
and self-denial to accomplish anything worthy of the 
name. Postage, paper, and some one to carry on the cor- 
respondence, must be paid for; a room large enough to 
store a car-load of honey in, at some central point in the 
State, would have to be secured, and also the services of a 
salesman. Butin my experience with honey exchanges, 
which has been quite extensive and varied, all these obli- 
gations of the members are more easily met than the sc''- 
denial required to say our honey is nota little nicer than 
neighbor B’s, our opinion is of a little more value thar : 
one else’s. 

If an exchange is to succeed, there must bea fu! 
complete surrender of individual opinion to the rule of 
majority. We must think our honey just what the g: 
makes it,and no more. Be honest yourself, and + 
others the credit of being the same, and half the tro 
of organization will vanish. 

There are other advantages in an exchange not 
tioned in this paper, and on account of its length the 
of organization has not been mentioned, although mt! 
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e said on that subject; but if there is enough interest 
tart one in Wisconsin, there will then be time enough 
‘plans of organization. Richland Co., Wis. 


Can a Queen-Bee Be Worth $50, $100, $500, 
or $1,000? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


+ 


some, the idea that if they would let the world 
yw about a certain queen-bee which they have, the 
ay in which this can be done is to give the estimate 
place on her in dollars and cents, that, apparently, 
« their highest idea of expressing value. And from 
sit comes about, that we frequently see in print that 
ne have queens which they value at $25, $50, $100, and 
some even as high as $200; and so the question has arisen 
in the minds of some, if there is such a thing possible as 
that any queen-bee can be worth these figures; and 
whether such expression should be an inducement to buy- 
ers. 
Commenting on this matter, the editor of the American 
Bee-Keeper wrote as follows: 


()' late years there seems to have sprung, from the minds 


‘When a queen-breeder offers as his greatest inducement to buy- 
ers to send out queens from a mother valued at 50, 100, 200, 500 or 
1,000 dollars, he should be regarded with suspicion. If he is nota 
fakir pure and simple, he is not what he appears to bein the eyes of 
the honest business world.”’ 


And what is a fakir? The Students’ Standard diction- 
ary saysa fakir is ‘‘a street vender.’’ But coupled with 
this is the idea, in the minds of most people, that this street 
vender does not scruple about recommending his goods in 
such a way, orin amy way, which will enable him to dis- 
pose of them ata large margin of profit, relying on his 
ability to ‘‘ hawk them up,”’ rather than on the real value or 
merit there is in his goods, in proportion to the price asked 
forthem. Andthis is the light in which the editor of the 
American Bee-Keeper looked at the matter of selling 
queens from a mother having only a dollar-and-cent value 
attached to her, according to my opinion, in reading that 
editorial. There is no value in a dollar. It is only a 
medium by which we can exchange values. 


_ Commenting on this editorial from the American Bee- 
Keeper, Gleanings says among other things: 


. * Suppose at the beginning of the season some one should say to 
bim [having a queen valued at from $200 to $1,000], ‘I'll give you Sw 
for that queen.’ He might reply, ‘ I'll get $1.00 extra on each queen 
of that stock. I expect to sell 1000 queens this season at that 
advanced price. If I hold on to her I shall be worth $1,000 more at 
the end of the season than to let her go and breed from another queen. 


I should be foolish to take $50 now for the prospect of $1,000 at the 
end of the season.’ ”’ 


If we take that comment alone, it is just such an argu- 
ment as any fakir would use, and it was just the point Edi- 
tor Hill was striking at, if I read his editorial aright. And 
such an argument does not rise much above the definition 
of whata ‘“fakir” is,as givenin that same editorial in 
Gleanings. 

_ But, happily, Mr. Root comes to the rescue near the 
close of his comments where he Says: 


‘The laurels of our | $200] breeder do not rest solely on the long 
igues of her bees. But long tongues or no long tongues, she | her 
ees| rolled in the honey last year, and is doing the same thing this 
spring in a way that eclipses everything else in the yard.” 


tor 


t 


In this we have something of value expressed, while 
‘he simple saying that this queen ‘‘is worth $200,”’ without 
any qualification, (save that, because she has. been 
‘hawked”’ upas worth $200, ‘‘I can sell $1,000 worth of 
queens from her’), expresses no value, save that which 
comes from the wear and tear of the lungs doing the hawk- 


ing 
ng 


But jet us take this value part and look at ita little, 
and see if it is possible for a fine breeding queen to produce 
‘aiue enough, (that may be exchanged for other values), 
which can be represented in terms as high as $50, $100, 
>2U00 or $1,000. 
S Take a queen in any of our apiaries which gives bees 
hat do as Mr. Root says do the bees from his ‘“‘ breeder,’’ 
oe if they store 10 pounds more honey than do other colo- 
nies having common queens, that extral10 pounds of honey, 
ce to present prices, would represent $1.25 as food, 
ec oa for value some one in some other calling 
tivoe ave produced, which we desire. Then, if that queen 
€s three years, her bees do equally as well each year, 


t 





then she has a value, speaking in common terms, of 33.75, 
over and above the average queen inthe apiary. If the 
average queen is worth $1.00 at producing values, then this 
queen is worth $4.75 for the real value of her bees, just for 
honey-gathering. So, then, we have it possible that a 
queen may approach nearly or quite to the 55.00 point of 
value, just from the honey her bees may gather. 

Now let us suppose that we use this queen for the pur- 
pose of rearing other queens, that we may increase on the 
value there is in her bees over and above others for honey- 
gathering purposes. And to be fair we will say, (accord- 
ing tothe way I find it in my apiary), only one queen 
in four will prove as good as her mother. If we rear 40 
queens from this one, and 10 of them prove of equal 
superiority over the average queens in our apiary, as did 
their mother, we have the value of that mother-queen esti- 
mated in dollars and cents as $37.50. Now suppose we 
have 4,000 colonies we wish to requeen, (or we go out into 
the world to bless it with that number), and one out of 
every four proves as good as the mother, then we have 
$3,750 as the worth of that queen, from the extra value in 
honey the bees from her daughters bring in for the mouths 
of those famishing with ‘‘ honey-hunger”’ in the world. 


But can 4,000 queens be reared from a single mother? 
Oh, yes. With our present methods of queen-rearing, it 
would be easy for some of our largest breeders to rear 
10,000 or even 20,000 queens from a single mother. Then it 
is possible, by keeping this mother-queen ina nucleus of 
bees the most of the time, to prolong her life to five, and 
even six, years, as some of our breeders can testify. And 
thus it will be seen that the value there isin a really good 
queen—one that is head and shoulders above the average of 
those in the country—may goeven much above $1,L00, as 
we commonly express ourselves. 

But not to appear as a fakir, we should know that the 
queen has veal value in the work accomplished by her bees 
and those from her queen daughters, putting that work out 
to the world as her real worth, rather than saying that ‘‘ we 
value her at so many dollars.’’ Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


BEES AND PEAR-BLIGHT. 
That the bee might have carried the blight 
Is a doctrine that some will indorse; 
But between ** might’ and ** did” 
Quite a chasm lies hid. 
The saint might have stolen a horse Page 294. 


RUBBING A STING OFF QUICKLY. 


I think Dr. Miller deserves credit for telling a questioner, 
297, to dash out a sting instanter by striking the spot against 
the leg with asliding motion. By not pinching the poison- 
bag, according to the directions usually given to beginners in 
the art of getting stung, one saves a little (imaginably) on the 
amount of poison received. But he gets a jolly increase of 
the amount by the ¢zme which following directions inevitably 
consumes, The sting, it should be remembered, is built on 
the model of a fire-engine, and keeps squirting as long as 
there is anything to squirt. And when there itsn’/ anything 
more to squirt, why, then, what profit can there be either in 
haste or in methods of removal? People who remember and 
try to obey the injunction to remove a sting speedily, and to 
do it with a sharp knife-edge, I think they generally do so 
long after it is too late to gain anything by so doing. 


ATTRACTIVE APIARIES, 


‘*The Home Circle,” on page 298, suggests among other 
things this inquiry: How much pains would I take to have 
my apiary look nice if it stood so isolated that I was sure no 
ane but myself would look upon it? If my power of accom- 
plishment is small, and every day finds me compelled to choose 
between several things which seemingly must be done, and 
the one which ‘** must be done” the most, well, then the mere 
looks of the apiary will probably * get left.” But we will 
suppose the conditions are not quite so trying as that. For 
our own sakes we should cherish and keep alive the capacity 
to take real pleasure and comfort from having our things look 
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nice. When that capacity is gone the man has degenerated. 3 in place of No. 2, removing No. 2 toa new stan Do th 


Pain is usually an evil thing; but sometimes it is a good thing. 
It would be ‘‘ money in their pockets,” and chips of salvation 
in their souls, if certain persons could feel real pain in seeing 
how their apiaries look. Very few of us fail to be influenced 


in some degree by the idea of a future life; and in the light 
of that hope it is a shocking beastiality to allow ourselves to 
lose our faculties. And it is a fool’s flippancy to assume that 


some power over beyond will set right again all those inner 
qualities which we should have preserved and cultivated our- 
selves, 

Itis not likely that Prof. Cook intended to throw into 
very great prominence the idea of surpassing our neighbors. 
That should hardly be the leading thought. Do well, and 
then you wi// surpass all that do ill. If you have many 
wealthy and tasteful neighbors, presumably you can nof sur- 
pass them all, and the attempt to do so will make you an ill- 
doer in the line of undue expense and neglect of things more 
important. In sofar as we can rightfully take pleasure in 
being first, we may say, Blessed are those who don’é live in 
Kalamazoo—blessed are those who live in Valley-hack! 
Much easier to be first in Valley-hack than in Kalamazoo. 
Did you ever notice in railroad traveling how sordid. and 
unattractive things look for miles and miles, even in regions 
where you rather expected nice views? Well, my apiary and 
garden is in the Valley-hack which faces car windows; and it 
did me lots of good to hear of one of the car-hands remark- 
ing, *‘ This is the nicest place we pass on our route ’—plots of 
vegetables (and weeds) with beds of phlox between, and 
hives of bees, half hidden by trees, for background. 
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Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. O. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The eye may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.] 








Mennecment for Sacvenet and Sones. 


I have an apiary of 70 colonies, and would like to in- 
crease them to 140 this season. I would also like to get as 
much honey as possible at the same time (mostly extracted). 
I have enough brood-comb on hand to give each one almost 
a complete hive of comb. I have also abundance of ex- 
tracting-combs, and a good many sections full of nice, 
white comb. The surplus obtained in this locality is from 
white clover, linden and goldenrod. The prospects fora 
good flow from linden are excellent. Supposing this to be 
your own case, how would you proceed to obtain the best 
results ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know what will be the best way for 
you. Whatis best for one person may not be best for 
another. What may be best for you in one place may not be 
best in another. On the whole, probably the very best way 
would be for you to study carefully all you can find in text- 
books and bee- papers so asto be familiar with the whole 
subject, and then block out your own plans. It may be 
that your best plan will be to allow each colony to send out 
one natural swarm, and prevent after-swarms by the plan 
given so many times in this department, which may again 
be given here for the sake of the newcomers who will need 
it about this time of the year: 

When a swarm issues hive it and set the 
old stand, setting the old hive close beside it. A week later 
move the hive to anew stand. That will strengthen the 
swarm, and it will so weaken the old colony that it will give 
up all further thought of swarming. Of course, the swarm 
is what will give the crop of honey,andif an excluder is 
put between hive and super the super should be put on as 
soon as the swarm hived. If noexcluder is used, then 
the super should not be put on fora day or two for fear the 
queen may go up into it. 

It is possible you may prefer to 


hive on the 


is 


take matters into 


your 
own hands, for left to themselves you are not sure that 
every colony will decide to swarm. This plan may suit 


you: Take from No. 1 all its brood-frames but one, brush- 
ing all, or nearly all, the bees back into No.1. Fill up No. 
1 with empty brood-combs or frames of foundation. Put 
the frames of brood in a hive we will call No. 3, and set No. 





in the forenoon, unless you do it in the afternoon at a 4... 


4 time 
when large numbers of the bees are out fora »p LY-spel], 
For a day or two all the field-bees that go out from No, 2 4, 
forage will on their return enter No. 3. If you have made 


no other provision for young queens, No.3 will 


take the 
matter in charge, and will start a number of qi 


1een 


n- cel 

About a day after forming No. 3, take from No. 1 the i 
of brood that you left there, and give it to No. 3, of course 
giving No. 1 foundation or comb to replace it. (If you d 
not leave No. 1 this frame of brood, the bees may be dig. 
couraged and desert the empty hive, and if you leave 


more than a day or so they may swarm.) In seven, eight, 
or nine days after forming No. 3, take from it one more 
than half its combs with the adhering bees, putting them 
in a hive we will call No. 4, setting No. 4 ona new stang. 
About a week later than this take from No. 2 frames of 
brood, and give to No. 3 and No. 4 one, two, or three « 
each, depending on the strength of the different numbers, 
This will strengthen your newly- -formed colonies, and ; 

will prevent No. 2 from swarming. Circumstances may 
make it desirable to depart from these instructions, ang 
they are not given with the feeling that it will be right to 
follow them in all cases. For if No. 2 should not be strong 
enough to make swarming feared, it might be better to take 
no brood from it, trusting Nos. 3 and 4to build up withoy 
any help, and getting as much honey as possible from No, 2, 


———_—_._ _<)- 0 —— 


Colonies Visited by Robber-Bees. 





The season here is excellent for honey. Bees are work- 
ing early and late, but fail to get ahead—in fact, are losing 
on account of robber-bees from a neighbor’s. To make 
sure, I closed my hives (two in number) yesterday, and the 
robbers were thick ; being a different type of bees it is easy 
to know where they are from. Will you kindly tell me how 
to destroy or get rid of them? Also, what causes bees to 
go robbing ? 

My bees have not swarmed this season, while the 
robbers have swarmed twice, and are filling super after 


super. Weare told the owner feeds the bees to make them 
rob. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Your neighbor could not start bees to rob- 
bing yours by feeding his beesin his own yard. Putting 
feed in your yard would do morein that direction. Bees 
start to robbing when flowers are scarce for them to work 
on, and when a weak or queenless colony is within reach, 
especially if the hive of such colony is too open, so that the 
bees can not defend themselves. Exposure of ee ¢ 
honey, as when hives are opened in a time of scarcity, 
help to start robbing. As has been said lately in this 
department, if A’s bees rob B’s bees, B is the one to blame, 
and not A. You have no more right to kill your neighbor's 
bees that come to rob yours than you have to kill his cow 
that passes by on the highway. The thing to do is to keep 
your colonies so strong, or so closely shut in their h 
that robbers get no chance for a start at them ; and, if rob- 
bing does begin, resort tothe plans mentioned in your text- 
book, such as closing the entrance so as to allow only one 
bee at a time to pass, and piling up against it wet grass or 
hay ; seeing that a good queen is present, etc. 


ves, 
MLV 


—___—__.4-2->— — 


Preventing Increase—Other Questious. 


1. How would it do, to prevent increase, when the bees 
swarm get the queen and kill her, or take her away trom 
the swarm and return the bees to the original colo 

2. When the bees are smoked they fill themselves. 
What do they do with that honey? Do they ret r re- 
deposit it where it came from ? 

3. Does it matter whether the bee-space is 
between the lower frames and the sections above 

4, Will the bees work above when the spaces 
the frames and the sections are irregular, or part Set 
by misfit of the sections ? MissIss 


ANSWERS.—1. It will not do at all, if you sto} 
It will do ali right, if you follow up the matter i Q 
way. If youreturn the swarm without the quee! 
eight days the bees will be sure to swarm aga a 
young queen, and perhaps two days later anot t 
will issue, and there may even be three or mo ” 
To prevent that you may do one of several ways 
return each swarm as fast as it issues, and w 


queens have hatched out the swarming will c : 
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may cut out all queen-cells but one, a week after the first 
<warm,. You may listen for the piping of the young queen 
in the evening of the seventh day after the swarm issued, 
and if you do not hear her then, listen every evening till 
you do, or till the sixteenth evening ; when you hear piping 
cut out all queen-cells next morning. You may hive the 
swarm when it issues with the young queen, and put it in 
the cellar till the evening of the next day, and then return 
it to the old hive. By that time the bees will have disposed 
of all the queen-cells. 

2. It is probably redeposited, in most cases. 

3, It matters much. If the space is less than about \4 
inch, the top-bars will be cemented to the parts over them 
with propolis or wax. If the space is more than about ‘4 

burr-combs will be built and filled with honey. 
The bees will work in the superno matter how irreg- 

. even if half the spaces are so close together that they 

not get up through them. 


—_—_—~—>-2-— —_ —__- 


Using Old Combs for Swarms. 


If you had empty combs that the bees had died on last 
winter, would you put in as many such frames as the hive 
would hold to hive new swarms on, or would you put in 
some frames with only starters or foundation in them? I 
work for comb honey. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I would fill up with combs as long as they 
last. There is no better place for combs to be protected 
than in the care of the bees, and the sooner the bees get 
the combs the better. 

—_—————_“ oo 


Bees Deserting the Hive. 


I hada swarm of bees leave a hive Junel. In the 
spring I transferred the bees from an old box into a new 
hive; for a while they seemed to be doing well, building up 
their broken combs, and were gathering honey. About 
noon June 1 they left the hive, taking the queen, young and 
old bees with them, and leaving unsealed fresh honey, 
young bees just gnawing out, and bees in the larval state. 
There were no mice or ants to bother them. The hive was 
clean, and they had plenty of honey, and when I looked in 
the hive there were only five or six bees—robbers, I sup- 
pose. ; COLORADO. 


ANSWER.-I don’t know what the trouble was. Very 
likely it was a case of what is called spring dwindling. I 
have had colonies desert their hives just as yours did, leav- 
ing honey and brood in all stages, with no apparent excuse 
that any self-respecting colony would give for leaving, and 
the only thing that I could guess in the case was that the 
old bees had died off, and there was more brood present 
than the young bees could take care of. You may have 
trouble of the same kind again, and you may not have 
another case in years. 

ee oe 


Too Rapid Increase—City Bee-Keeping. 


I started the season with four colonies, which, up to 
date, has increased to ten, and one ready to swarm. I have 
one colony that is working in the supers. We have plenty 
of white clover, and I think will get some honey soon. ; 

1. I have one colony which has cast two swarms, that 
seems to be about half drones. What is the cause of so 
inany, and what will be the result if let alone ? 

_ 2. My bees area good quality of Italians—the best in 
this section. I live in the city, and don’t branch out very 
strong. Now, what would you advise me to do? Iam a 
ary goods clerk, and have not much time. I can sella few 
colonies now. Would it be a good idea to rent pasture close 
to town, and try to take care of the over-supply, or not ? 

ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—It may do no great harm before answering 
ur questions to make the gratuitous suggestion that you 
iy make the mistake that many a beginner makes, and 
crease too rapidly. When you increase from four to ten 
more, your colonies will not be as sure to live through 
the winter as if you were satisfied with a more moderate 

crease. Neither will you get as much honey. Of course. 

you are anxious for increase, and will give them the 
proper care, feeding all that is necessary, you may pull 
through all right. : : 
_ 1. Ifthe drones areso plentiful immediately after cast- 
ing the swarms, the trouble probably is that there is a great 





deal too much drone-comb in the hive. If the drones ap- 
peared in plenty not until two months or so after the last 
swarm issued, then the trouble may be that you have a 
drone-laying queen, or laying-workers. If the trouble is 
from too much drone-comb, then your bees will gather less 
honey than they otherwise would, and much of it will be 
wasted in rearing and feeding those useless consumers. If 
laying-workers are present, or a drone-laying queen, it 
means the destruction of the colony. 

2. What do you want to rent a pasture for? If you 
mean for the bees to feed upon, they will not thank you to 
rent it, but will find it if it is within two miles of your 
home. You can keepin acity yard as many bees as can 
find pasture within reach. 





«i. 
—_? ~~ 


Bees Not Working. 


Bees are building up fast. I have a colony that hasa 
queen, but the bees work hardly at all, scarcely any of them 
coming out. What is the matter? They have some honey. 
I will Italianize about the middle of this month. I lost 
heavily the last winter, because of short stores last fall. 

OKLAHOMA. 


ANSWER.—There may be nothing the matter except 
that the colony is very weak. The presence of a queen can 
not of course warrant a goodly number of bees flying unless 
there are plenty of bees present. Look andsee whether the 
queen is a drone-layer. If not, you will probably see bees 
flying well as soon as the colony is a little stronger. If it 
should turn out that there are plenty of worker-bees in the 
hive, and very few of them flying while other colonies are 
busy, then it may be well to change the queen and give 
them one of more industrious stock. 


— o_o > oo 
Perhaps Pickled Brood. 


I bought five colonies of bees this spring in movable- 
frame hives. Three of which I looked into and found dead 
brood, which looks watery. and lieson one side. There is 
no smell about it yet. It doesn’t seem rubbery, or anything 
like that, and will not draw out with a toothpick. Will the 
swarms have the same disease? What will become of foul 
or pickled brood if not attended to? What can be done for 
them ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—When anything so serious as pickled brood 
is suspected, it is too serious a matter to be treated by a few 
words in this department, especially as it would take up 
too much room. Study up the,subject fully in back num- 
bers, and get the leaflet on pickled brood, if you do not 
have it already. Very likely as honey comes on now plenty 
you will find the disagreeable symptoms largely to disap- 
pear, but none the less you should inform yourself so as to 
battle it, for it will be a safe thing to count on its reappear- 
ance in the future. 

—> - oe __—— - 


Thinks Late Thin Honey Iniures the Bees. 


There is a plant here that has yielded honey in October 
for the last two years. The bees have filled the brood- 
chamber full of this thin honey, and when they had the 
first flight in the spring they soiled the hive badly, both 
inside and outside around the entrance. I lost half of my 
bees, and the other half are weak. It seemed to affect the 
queens. I would liketo know howto keep this thin stuff 
out of the brood-chamber. If I put sections on would they 
not put it in the brood-chamber as long as they had room ? 
How would it do to run it through the extractor without 
uncapping it? If there would be any brood in the hive at 
the time would it not killit? I believe the honey is from 
the asters. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—I'm afraid I don’t know enough to help you 
out. There is a possibility that you may be mistaken about 
the honey from that late plant being the cause of the mor- 
tality among your bees. But if you are satisfied that ex- 
tracting without uncapping would help matters, you can do 
so without hurting the brood. So long as you do not turn 
the extractor fast enough to throw out the brood you are all 
right. 

oe 

The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 

ing for. Look at them. 
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sal Rieter: yimiilmiaeae * 
* The Home Circle. * 


Gondacted hy Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 





The Treasures of Nature. 


‘* From the drift of a star to the drift of a soul, 
The world is all miracle under control ; 
The butterfly’s wing and man’s reverent awe, 
Alike wear the chain of inscrutable law; 
A law that allures us, but ever eludes, 
That baffles our groping, but never deludes; 
We never can hold it; it holds us secure; 
And the wisest in reading shall longest endure; 
A Faith-bow of promise, a promise replete 
Forever fulfilling, but never complete; 
We chase where it beckons, and gather the gold, 
And lo, on before us, new treasures unfold !”’ 


= —>-.-——— » 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


In my teaching in college, I find in some of the students 
an almost insurmountable disrelish of handling insects, and 
they come with no alacrity to the work of dissecting, Others, 
no whit less refined and sensitive, in a- general way, show no 
such squeamishness. We dissect cats at first, and then other 
animals. I regard this knowledge secured, not from books 
but from handling the real things, as of great value. The 
same is true in regard to the study of caterpillars, beetles, 
and bugs. The distaste is often erratic in the extreme. Thus 
nearly every girl will take into her hand, even at first, the 
beautiful, little lady-bird beetles, while she will shrink away 
appalled ata ground-beetle or caterpillar—will shudder if a 
myriapod is handed to her, and actually turn pale at the very 
thought of touching a spider. I think all this unreasoning, 
and unreasonable disgust, is unfortunate. The possessor, 
unless cured of it—and it is a malady difficult of cure—will 
lose much of the beauty that she would otherwise get. 
Every girl may be required, as a duty, to dress a chicken or a 
rabbit; to dissect carefully a cat will teach her todo the 
other more intelligently, and will give her an insight into her 
own structure and physiology that will be of great value, and 
which can be gotten in no other way. 

The insect world touches us in many ways. They annoy 
us and our domesticated animals. They prey upon our crops 
to the annual tune of millions of dollars. The best success 
in life demands that every home circle shall know—and so 
study—these myriads of friends and foes—for all are not ene- 
mies—that they may prepare to wage battle in case the 
intruder comes with intent to injure. Insects are ubiquitous 
—that is, everywhere. We run against them at every turn. 
Not to know them is surely most unwise neglect. Indeed, 
that man is best equipped who knows most about the things 
that he runs against in all his daily walk. The little malarial 
animal is very small, but it can destroy the red blood cor- 
puscle. To know of it and its work enriches the world. To 
know that a mosquito inoculates us with this often fatal pro- 
tozoan, by its bite, is even more valuable, for it shows us how 
we may fence off disease and even death. 

Thus this knowledge of these hosts that everywhere 
encompass us about is vastly practical, and stupid indeed is 
he or she who does not grasp every opportunity to gain such 
knowledge. 

Again, no study does more to quicken and develop obser- 
vation than this. The person who sees everything, and sees 
it well, is mightily strengthened for life’s big fight. As stu- 
dents work in geometry, they often say that they can almost 
feel their brains grow. So students of entomology often 
remark, on their increased facility to find insects, and to find 
and see correctly minute and obscure parts, as the study goes 
on. 

Just here is suggested a duty for every home circle. I 
have shown before the value of the walk in the woods, the 
Sunday stroll with the children by wayside and meadow. 
These are very golden days to foster this love of nature. 
They are often times when itis hopelessly crushed. The 
mother, mayhaps, is taking her first walk with the little boy 
or girl. They come upon a lovely caterpillar or beautiful 


beetle. The mother shrieks and jumps back. The little one 





has a lesson and an impression that it will take 
ing to correct. It has then and there gained an 
that will rob it of great pleasure, and will very | 
a handicap in life’s work. I have always rejoice: 
mother was not appalled at the sight of grub or 
that she early taught me to see the beauty in both. | 
never outlive the pleasant memories which came w 
ing my own little ones to admire and love these gems 
thickly about us by God’s own loving hands. | 
more as I know that my dear ones are much better 
for life’s journey, and are much better prepared to get 
pleasure and profit from it. 

I urge allin our home circles to be interested 
thing about them, to study and observe, and I am free to say 
that nothing offers so rare an opportunity as these myriads 
wonderful insect forms, of whichour honey-bees stand at th 
head. I question if we can bequeath a more blessed |eg; 
than to awaken in the minds of our children a love for and 
interest in these gems of the landscape. No father or mothe; 
is foolishly employed who spends generous bours in 
aging the little ones to just such observation and study 


re 


ncour- 


In a future article I will give some hints as to methods of 
procedure. I will explain how valuable collections may be 
made, and how such work begets a love of nature, order 


beauty. 
THRIFT. 


Thrift. I take it, is earning more than we _ spend, and 
never purchasing until we can pay. That is what my father 
taught me. He urged it asa most important rule 
Does not our friend, Mr. Doolittle, recognize this as a certai 
basis of happiness? The thrifty—honestly thrifty—man holds 
his head higher, walks more erect, feels more self-respecting 
is moreaman. While thrift may not be, is not, the best gif 
to covet, it is a worthy one. So of our nation. She for 
the past few years is purchasing far less than she sells. That 
is, her income is far in excess of her outlay. In other words 
her exports of bread-stuffs, manufactured articles, and ray 
materials, are far in excess of her imports—of tea, coffe 
sugar, and such other articles as she needs. She is thrifty 
And Mr. Doolittle and I are botlT rejoiced. We are happier 
than though she were buying more of value than she wer 
selling. 

I believe Mr. Doolittle is exporting in excess of his 
imports. That is, his honey-sales, etc., are greater in amount 
than his purchases of clothing, supplies, ete. Thus he, 
our goodly country, is thrifty. I rejoice that it is so. 

I hope this explains my logic. I regret that I did 
make my meaning plain to all before. I thought as | 
menced reading Mr. Doolittle’s criticism that he was going ' 
say: Why rejoice, for our thrift means unthrift fo. 
neighbors across the water? Ido regret that. The ent 
world looks enviously at our commercial progress. The) 
alarmed at our increased thrift. They watch our conti! 
and rapidly increasing prosperity with almost consternat 
That should make us no less energetic, or frugal. It shou 
make ¢hem hasten to study our methods, and to adopt 
practice. 


and 
and 


e@ tse 
yt life 








QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Mr. Doolittle’s kindly paragraph causes me to urge ot 
to ask questions and make suggestions as to these “H 
Circle” papers. I wish to make them helpful to all the read 
ers of the ‘‘Old Reliable.”” One reader kindly urged 
read Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” This 
actually sent me the book. Iam studying it carefu 
when it is digested I shall bring it into ‘*The Hom: 
It has valuable suggestions. 

Will not all contribute ? Send me valuable recipes 
as to living and economies, gems cut from newspapers 
and every thing that will help to make our homes m brig t 
and happy. Send to me thus: A. J. Cook, Clar t, Los 
Angeles Co., California. 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor -keep- 


ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sendin¢ is the 
names and addresses of such as you may know 4 tn 
get this journal? We will be glad to send them samp! 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with paper 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves i: line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them t scril 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trout me 


the premiums we are constantly offering as rds 
such effort. 
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2.000.000.vores, 


e Given Away 


The Press Publishing Association will give $15,000 


Copyrighted 


by the 


Press Pub- 


lishing 
Associat 


ion, 


in 1,000 Cash Prizes to those making the nearest esti- 
mates on the combined Official Vote of Ohio, Massa. 
chusetts and lowa, cast for Governor on the 5th day of 

















November, 1901. 


Estimate the total vote in these three States com- 
bined for Governor and send your estimate and sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, and you will re- 
ceive a certificate, which will entitle you to participate 
in the distribution of the $15,000 to be awarded by the 
Press Publishing Association, of Detroit, Mich., to those 
making the nearest estimates of the Official Vote for 
Governor in the States of Ohio, Massachusetts and Iowa, 
to be determined by the Election held on the 5th day of 
November, 1901. 

We have made arrangements with the Press Pub- 
lishing Association, of Detroit, Mich., to enable our sub- 
scribers to participate in the distribution of these mag- 
nificent prizes, amounting to $15,000. 


Our Offer: 


distribution of the Prizes. 
price of our paper; you get the certificate absolutely free. 


Until Further Notice, every 
one who sends us a suffi- 
cient amount to pay his or 
her subscription to the American Bee Journal to the end 
of this year (1901,) provided the subscription is in arrears 
at least since Jan. 1, 1901 ; or toany one sending us $1 for 
a year in advance of next Jan. 1, 1902, will receive a certi- 
ficate which will entitle him or her to participate in the 


No advance is made in the 


YOUR ESTIMATE.—When you send in your sub- 


scription you also send your estimate. 
write your name, address and estimate as plainly as possible. As soon as we receive your subscrip- 


tion we will send you a certificate of the Press Publishing Association, of Detroit, Mich., contain- 


Be careful to 


ing your estimate, which will insure you any prize your estimate may entitle you toclaim. We will 


4 file a duplicate certificate with the Press Publishing Association. ma: 
many estimates, and will receive as many certificates, as he sends dollars on subscription to the 


American Bee Journal. 


Valuable Information. To aid subscribers in forming their estimate, we furnish the following data: 


The combined Official Vote in these three States iu 





ROFE We vccicnweied fisseonss <A .. 1,537 493 . , ica 

1892 was 1,684,420 increase 9.56 percent 
1893 was 1,616,422 decrease 4.04 percent 
i8°4 was .- 1,533,887 decrease 5.10 percent 
1895 was .. 1,576,452 increase 2.77 percent 
1896 was....... 1,926,718 increase 22.22 percent 
1897 was 1,572,109 decrease 18 40 percent 
1898 was 540 decrease 2.52 percent 
1899 was ,389 increase 7.89 percent 
1900 was .- 1,965,610 increase 18.88 percent 


The certificates of the Secretaries of the States named showing the 
Combined Official Vote will determine who are entitled to the Prizes, and 
the awards will be made within 30 days after the Official Vote is known. 

The American Bee Journal will publish the names of the successful 
i.stimators. 


Statement of Mr. W. A. PunGs, 
President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich.: 

[ HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Press Publishing Associa- 
tion has deposited $15,000 in the Central Savings Bank, 
etroit, Mich., for the express purpose of paying the Prizes 
in their contest on the Combined Official Vote of the States 


of Ohio, Massachusetts and Iowa, and that this fund can 


Se used for no other purpose. 
‘4 #, 


President Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich 


The cash must accompany your order. 
ite absolutely free. 


| 


| My Estimate 





PRIZES to be Awar 


To the nearest correct estimate. 


To the 2d 

To the 3d 

To the 4th 

To the Sth 

To the 6th 

To the 7th 

To the 8th 

To the %th 

To the 10th 

To the next 10 nearest 
Tothe next 35 nearest 
To the next 142 nearest 
To the next 160 nearest 
To the next 180 nearest 


To the next 200 nearest.. 


To the next 260 nearest 


Total, 997 prizes, amounting to $12,800 


ded as Follow 


Ss: 


Every subscriber may make as 


...++: $5,000 
2,500 

1,000 

500 

00 

200 

100 

So 

— 25 
$15 each 50 
l0each= 350 
5 each 70 
4each= 640 
3each= 540 
2Zeach= 400 
leach= 260 


In addition to the above Prizes, the following Special 


Prizes will be paid. 


To the person making the nearest correct estimate before July 10 


To the person making the nearest correct estimate between July 10 


and Aug. 10. 


To the person making the nearest correct estim 


and Sept. 10........ 


ate between Aug. 10 


$1,000 


700 


; : 500 
Total, 1,000 prizes, amounting to $15,000 


: In case of a tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, 
prizes will be divided equally between them. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK, 


State 


The American Bee Journal costs you only $1.00 a year. You get the Certifi- 
Address your orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie Street, Chicago, I]1. 
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UNTESTED 


Italian Queens Free | § 


BY RETURN MAIL. 

For sending us One New Subscriber 
for one year, to the American Bee 
Journal, with $1.00, we will send, by 
return mail, a fine Untested Italian 
Queen free as a premium. This offer 





























is made only to our present regular 
subscribers. 

We will mail one of the above queens 
alone for 75 cents; or 3 for $2.10. 


Please do not conflict the above offer 
with the one on another page which 
refers to Red Clover Queens. For send- 
ing us two new subscribers, and $2.00, 
we will mail free as a premium an Un- 
tested Red Clover Italian Queen. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 14 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Golden -all-over- Long - Tongued 
Queens, by return mail, $1.00. Address, 
THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


| am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Untested Queens 
reared froma breeder of the HUTCHINSON 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a select GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 





cents 
each; $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 
Money order office, Warrentown, N.C, 
W. H. PRIDGEN, 
22Atf Creek, Warren Co , N. C. 





Please mentior Bee Journal when writing, 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEENS fii Barus 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
1A2%t VvJ,D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEx. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. _Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 


Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, I11. 
6A2st Mention the American Bee Journal. 


QUEENS 


Now ready to supply by returned mz wi. STOCK 
which can not be EXCELLEI 
Bred under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION of 
the colony. 

GOLDEN ITALIANS, the GREAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS, They have no SUPERIOR 
and few equal. 75c each: 6 for $4.00. 
RED CLOVER QUEENS, the LONG-TONGUED 
ITALI ANS, which left all RECORDS 











behind in GATHERING HONEY, $1 each; 6 
for $5. SAFE ARRI\ \L GUARANTI ED. 
C.H. W.WEBER, Successor to CHAS. F. Mutu, 


2146 & 2148 Central Ave., 
Headquarters for 
Bee-Supplies. 

Catalog free; 


CINCINNATI, O, 
Root’s Goods 

at Root’s Prices. 
send for same. 
Piease mention Bee Journai when writing, 
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Good Honey-Flow Expected. 


We have just had a couple of good rains, 
and it looks as if we would have a good, old- 
fashioned flow of white clover honey. We 
have had no rains to amount to anything for 
nearly two months, and I had about given up 
hopes of a clover crop. A. N. DRAPER. 

Madison Co., [l., June 7. 





Drouth Will Cut the Honey Crop. 


Our bees have been storing honey nicely for 
about two weeks, but the protracted drouth 
will cut our honey crop short, as the white 
and alsike clovers are dryirig up or dying, 
and there is but little sweet clover growing 
near. Davip SHARP. 

Cass Co., Mo., 


June 8. 





Bees Did Not Winter Well. 


bees came through the winter very 

weak indeed, but have built up much better 

than I expected, so I can hope to get some- 

thing, at least. MATHILDE CANDLER. 
Grant Co., Wis., June 6. 


The 





Keeping Down Increase. 


I see a good chance for Dr. C.C. Miller to 
get into a dispute in regard to an answer to a 
question on page 328, in which he says: 

‘If your object is to keep down increase, 
perhaps this plan might suit you better: 
When the colony swarms kill the old queen 
and return the swarm. <A week later cut out 
all the queen-cells but one, and the work is 
done. There will be no more swarming for 
that colony until another year.”’ 

That may be so in some locations, but it 
will not work everywhere, as I have had 
swarms many times after hiving first swarms 


by themselves and cutting out every queen- 


cell but one 7 days after the swarm issues. 
And I have then had swarms from the same 
colony again in from 6to 8 weeks. I also 


have virgin swarms from almost every prime 
swarm. C. H. HARLAN. 
Kanabee Co., Minn., May 27. 





Good Outlook for a Honey-Crop. 


My winter and spring losses have been very 
heavy and it has been cold with much cloudy, 
rainy weather (it is raining to-day), and the 
wind seems to hangin the northeast. But 
the honey outlook is fine; clover is very plen- 


tiful as none of it was winter-killed, and 
basswood seems to be setting full. The big- 
gest drawback with me is the bees, but they 


seem to be building up fast now, 
in good condition for the flow. 

I visited R. L. Taylor’s apiary, May 
his 200 colonies are in excellent condition, 
most of them ready for the supers, with the 
clover flow two weeks ahead. He wintered 
his bees in the cellar, and I wintered mine 
outdoors. E. B. TYRRELL. 

Genesee Co., Mich., May 29. 


and may be 


Long-Tongued Bees. 


From a Southern standpoint | 
some satisfaction G. M. Doolittle’s 
page 293, and Dr. Miller’s reply on page 326. 
I feel quite sure that Mr. Doolittle is very 
willing that the people of the red-clover belt 
shall get the benetit of this bloom, and am 
also sure that he meant to cast no reflections 
on the honesty of the people at Medina. I 
am of the opinion that these articles wil] 


read with 
article on 


do 


wood While no sensible man will doubt the 
advisability of having long-tongued queens 
in some locations, there are other places 
where no benefit whatever would be derived 
from them. In my own locality (southern 


Georgia) bees with a 25-100 reach would store 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. 


Book 
W. Chester,Pa. 


2a, and: 
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s Founda) 
Dittmer’s ation ! 
Retail— W holesale—Job | 
I use a PROCESS that prody 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make 
and MOST desirable in ail respects 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACH!» 


own inventions, which enable nx 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation F Fo rat 


at prices that are the lowest. gg 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and samples, free on ap; 
WAX W ANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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IT’S NO JOKE 


when we say that PAGE Fences require 
than others, and that they do not sag. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


less posts 





FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States, 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sample Swarthmore Queen-Ferti- 
lizing Box, by mail, 25 cts. Address, 
THE Sw ARTHMORE APIARIES, 


Bees = SUDDIIRs 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journa 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 




















or express, at the following prices, cash with 
e order: 
= Si 10% «625i Sh 
Sweet Clicver (white) ...... 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.0 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6,25 12! 
Alsike Clover...........++- 9c 1.70 3. co, 
White Clover..........+++- 9c 1.70 4.0 x 
Alfalfa Clover ......-++++5- 80c 1.40 3.25 . 
Japanese Buckwheat ..... We 50 1.0 ) 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the >5-pi 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. ms 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


— 


Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition 


via the Nickel Plate Road. t gh 

trains daily, with vestibuled ping 

cars and excellent dining-ca! 

meals being served on the 

Club Meals plan ranging in | 

35 cents to $1.00. Chicago 1) 

Buren Street and Pacific A 

Elevated Loop. 
Write John Y. 





Calahat 


Agent, 111 Adams St., Chica: 
information and beautifully 
descriptive folder of the 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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honey than our shorter-tongued 
ther qualifications, of course, being 
Although Root closes his advertise- 
vith an “* N. B.,”? saying that the rank 
of beginners have no use for such 
ctill they will buy them, and it was 
ass of bee-keepers that Mr Doolittle 
estrous to halt. 

e enterprising queen-breeder will get 
swarming strain, a greater benetit 
mnferred upon the bee-keeping fra- 
in tongue-reach. By this improve- 

is. from the red clover fields to 

blossoms, and from buckwheat to 

West, will jump for joy. 

vr long-tongued queens, for Dr. 

the red clover folks! and hurrah 
t don’t swarm. for ** we ’uns!”’ 
Gia. F. M. CREIGHTON. 





Best Honey-Flow in Years. 


‘oes are booming on white clover, and the 
sney-flow is the best we have had in years. 
White clover is literally taking the country, 
which I am sorry (‘¢). 
Ve are in sad need of foul-brood legisla- 
this part of the State. 
W. T. STEPHENSON. 
Massae Co., Ill., May 31. 





At Work on Raspberry and Clovers. 


Bees are working very busily on raspberry, 


white clover and red clover, both clovers be- 

ing in bloom now. The prospect for bass- 

wood is not as good as in former years, but 

the clovers are better. L.G BLAIR. 
Grant Co., Wis,, June 3. 








Bees Will Not Eat Pasteboard. 


Dr. Miller that bees will not eat paste- 
bow in this country, so I lost one of the 
ns he sent me last year. - The other one 
is doing we 

s wintered poorly, but are doing nicely 
ring J. KENOYER. 
Whitman Co., Wash., June 1 


uet 











** Are There Any Queen-Breeders ?”’ 
This is the heading of an article in the Pro- 
vressive Bee-Keeper, by F. L 


which he says: 


Thompson, in 


It is about time that bee-keepers understood 
iat queen-breeders are a different class from 
ieen-rearers. There are plenty of queen- 
rearers, who will tell you they breed queens 
the most approved methods—artificial 

ps, nurseries, specially prepared colonies, 
{what not. Butrearing is not breeding. 
\re there really any queen-breeders ? I think 
ere are afew—I really don’t know whether 
re is one who applies those principles of 
ve breeding which good stock-breeders 


4 


inbreeding. 


{his has brought ruin to many an apiary 
» bees were left entirely to themselves, 
ees ‘“‘running out’? for want of fresh 
l, and yet some of the greatest triumphs 

entific breeding have been through that 
inbreeding. The following from the 
Mountain Bee Journal is by F. L. 


pson : 


s well known that stock-breeders prac- 
nbreeding largely. in order to secure a 
ater proportion of prepotent individuals, 
i a higher degree of prepotency, than 
uld be the case by watching for chance 
ses. But there isa popular idea that in- 
ceeding is bad, very bad. There is some 
'h in the popular idea, but also consider- 
e error. Henee, it will pay to be posted 





Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
$1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. FREOW.MuTH&Co. 
Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 
Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 


MANUFACTURER OFXK. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 

bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 

the best shipping facilities in the world. You 

will save money by sending for our Price-List. 

Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg.Co., 

7 Nicollet Island Power Bidg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

















Tennessee Queens! 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 3% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 

6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consigument of the finest up- 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2dto none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


"THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


H. G. ACKLIN, [anager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


3-irame Nuclei For Sale 


Can supply 100 or 150 at $1.50 each, with one 
empty extra comb; 2-frame Nuclei, $1.25. All 





Money Order Office—Olive Branch, Miss. 
24A3t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 





$13.00 to Buffalo and Return, $13.00, 


via Nickel Plate Road from Chicago, 
for the Pan-American Exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving 
Buffalo upto midnight of tenth day 
from and including date of sale. Also 
tickets on sale daily Chicago to Buffalo 
and return at $16.00 for the round trip, 
with 15-day limit, including date of 
sale. $21.00 Chicago to Buffalo and re- 
turn good for 30 days. 

On all through tickets to points east 
of Buffalo, privilege of stop-over at 
Buffalo for 10 days may be granted by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent and 
payment of fee of $1.00. 

Write John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for full 
particulars and folders showing time 
of trains, etc. 11—24A3t 





also on inbreeding; foreven now some queen- 
breeders largely control the drones, and hence 
could, and perhaps do, practice selective in- 
breeding: and in the near future it is prob- 
able that mating in confinement will be at- 
tained, whereby the drones will be absolutely 
controlled. 

Now, the experience of the best authorities 
is that inbreeding is not, in itself; of any 
detriment whatever. The instances of vigor- 
ous animals which have been inbred for many 
generations are too numerous for the popular 
idea to be altogether true, for this reason: :If 
the two parents have any common tendencies, 
their offspring will have those tendencies 
doubled. Of course, this is more liable to 
happen with related parents than when they 
are not related. Hence, if any of those com 
mon tendencies are bad, they will be approxi- 
mately twice as bad in the offspring. On the 
other hand, if they are good, inbreeding has 
none but good effects. 

The practical application of this is, that if 
one wants a tixed and prepotent strain of 
bees, the breeder who breeds closely is more 
apt to be able to furnish it than those who do 
not, always provided—and this is important 
that he is thoroughly acquainted not merely 
with the details of queen-rearing, but also 
with the application of the principles of 
selective breeding. It should be remembered, 
also, that there are various degrees of in- 
breeding. To mate parent and offspring has 
only half the effect, for good or evil, of mat- 
ing brother and sister. At present, on the 
whole, it may be better to avoid stock in bees 
likely to be inbred, but as soon as queens will 
be mated in confinement, the case will be 
altered. 


Best Averages from New Colonies. 


A Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
says: 

Sometimes it is said that a beginner gets a 
yield of honey that he never after equals, be 
cause his first enthusiasm is gone. I believe 
that’s a libel on many of the veterans. A bee- 
keeper may ride his hobby so hard as to kill 
it, but they don’t alldoit. Just 40 years ago 
I took the bee-fever, and the temperature is 
just as high now asit wasthen. I’m looking 
forward to some things I want to do with bees 
next summer with just as keena relish as I 
had 40 years ago. The extra results achieved 
by a beginner are largely to be credited to the 
fact that he hasa small number of colonies, 
and so the bees have a better harvest. Your 
last sentence explains it. In the ‘A BC” 
book the statement is made to the effect that 
the average yield per colony will be much 
larger in a small apiary, remote from any 
other yard of bees, than in larger apiaries.— 
EDITOR. | 


Wax-Worms in Pure Wax. 


It has generally been considered that pure 
wax, as in foundation, is in no danger of 
being troubled by the wax-moth, at least some 
pollen being necessary to support the larve. 
G. M. Doolittle reports in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper that he found the work of wax-worms 
in foundation that had been kept in a warm 
place near the roof. 


Sweet Clover Not a Weed. 


The following question and answer appeared 
in the Wisconsin Farmer: 


Mr. Eprror:—Will you please tell me all 
about sweet clover?’ 1 would like to know 
whether it is good as a fertilizeror pasture, or 
whether it is good for nothing. Some tell me it 
is nothing buta weed. Others tell me it is the 
same as red clover. 


ANS.—Sweet clover Melilotus alba is a 
legume, as are other clovers, and because of 
this fact exerts a similar effect inthe renova- 
tion of worn-out soils. In the North, generally, 
it is regarded as a weed. Some States have 
legislated against it as one of the noxious weeds 
to be destroyed, along with the Canada and 
Russian thistles. In the South one or two 
experiment stations have commended it, both 
as a forage-plant and as a source of fertility. It 
very early becomes woody, and loses whatever 
value it has as a forage-plant. It has a peculiar 
taste of its own to which cattle have to become 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “cae 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free, 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low fre ight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 
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Basswood wm Alfalfa Honey 


in 60-pound tin cans, f.o.b. Chicago—two cans in a box—at these prices: 9 
cents a pound for one box of two cans; two boxes (4 cans) or more at one 
time, 8’ cents a pound. 


We have only a limited quantity of the Basswood honey. 
either kind, postpaid, 10 cents. Address, 


> GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. We are paying 


26 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. % 2 seus prsa® 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


BH} 
Red Clover Queens 


LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. iS 


NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- 

mium for sending us TWO new subscribers 

to the American Bee Journal for one year 
: (with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending 
us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00). 








Age Ag 


We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- ~ 
@)) ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
; having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
6) leather- colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
~ They stored red clover honey last season. 


e All queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and all will be 
= clipped, unless otherwise ordered. 


CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follow 
; $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


. GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
+ 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. (Q 


s: Untested, 
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accustomed before they will ea 

they have to be starved into eat wd 
there are some differences of opi: _ 
place the sweet clover should occ: Te 
ment in regard toitin the middle 8 
itis a weed, which only means, _ 
the old definition, “a plant out of , 


Wane 


It isour opinion that the pla 
much ** out of place”’ as the ma 
farm it grows; forthe man in 1 
has not learned the value of swe 
farm crop would better not farm 
called on some intelligent bee-keer. 
tell him the value of this wonde; 
Another man would seem also to | f ' 
place,”’ and that is the agricuitu | 
who does not know any more ab 
clover than this answer would in 


T. ABBorT, in Modern Farmer and B Bet ' 


Feeding in the Open Air. 


This is objected to because color 


need least get most, and because neic| 


bees can not be excluded. It has the adyap- 
tage that it seems a little more like a 
harvest than feeding in the hive. M. A. | 
says in the Rocky Mountain Bee Journa 
I hardly dare advise beginners to fee 
the open air, but practice that plan 
I feed in troughs filled with alfalfa stems. 
open vessels with a piece of burlap th 
over to prevent the bees from drowning 


feed at 2 to 3 o’clock p.m., giving each « 4 
from one-half to a pound of honey or s ig 
made as thin as raw nectar. After feeding ) 
this manner for a couple of days, if I have Ls 
any brood-combs filled with honey, [ uncap Ess 
them and hang not more than three in a 

empty hive, equally spaced apart, and let th: 
bees have it. If properly done, there wil! bx y 


no trouble from robbing. I had as soo 
100 colonies in the open air 
vided my neighbors do not 
bees. 7 


as 100 pigs 
have too many 





The Lowest Temperature for Comb- 
Building. 
S. E. Miller reports in the Progressive Be« 
Keeper that he had comb built in March-wh¢ 
from 18 to 72 


the outside temperature varied 


degrees, the average being about 45 degrees 


He asks what is the lowest temperature 


which comb-building can be carried on 
different 
Rouse frankly says he 


answers from three 
J. W. 
but thinks it can 


men are give 
does not know 
hardly be below 50 deg 
G. M. Doolittle says that bees can build c 
Dr. Miller 
and practically says that 


in zero weather. goes sti we 
no colony 

has ever lived through a 
that it would not admit 
Mr. Doolittle 


necessary for 


temperature 

of comb-build 
says the heat inside thy 
comb-building and brood-rea 
and Dr. M 


explains how it is that the colder the 


ing is from 90 to 98 degrees, 


the warmer itis in tne center of the 


His answer is as follows: 


If you mean at what temperat 
brood-nest bees can build comb, | 
replied that it is somewhere in th 
probably. From your accompat 
marks, however, it seems that you 
temperature of the atmosphere su 
the hive. That’s another thing, an 
perature depends somewhat upon thir 
of the colony. 

If a single bee is exposed to a free 
perature, it will be a dead bee in a + 
Possibly it ought not to be called a : . 
for it can be revived if brought int | @ 
place if it has not been left frozen 
If there be a cluster of bees, the 
center of the cluster will not succ 
cold as soon as a single bee, but | 
cumb. If there be 50,000 bees in t 
with plenty of stores within eas 
freezing temperature will not affe: 
favorably at all. Anda much sma 
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~) 0 will withstand without injury the 
perature. 
where between the single bee and the 
50.000 there must be found the 
ister that will withstand a tempera- 
» decrees, and acluster of any less 
“cnceumb. What the size of that 
ic | do not know. I wish I did. 
iso true that a cluster of 50,000 bees 
da temperature much lower than 32 
for bees, to a certain extent, make 
wn temperature. Somewhere in the 
iood of 50 degrees is as low as bees 
ike in winter, for the temperature 
ter partof the cluster. When it gets 
t there will be a stirring of the clus- 
ease the heat, each bee being a little 
with honey as fuel. 
se that the air surrounding the clus- 
10 degrees. Suppose, also, that the 
ature of the cluster is 50 degrees, and 
the bees are entirely dormant. In that 
<« it is quite clear that the cluster will 
idually cool down till it is of the same tem- 
erature as the surrounding air. But the 
hees are not dormant, and they will at once 
roceed to bring up the temperature. Just 
» as the cluster is warmer than the 
<urrounding air, heat will be given off from 
the ister, and a continual production of 
heat will be necessary to replace that which 
is lost by radiation. That radiation is always 
of necessity from the outer surface of the 
uster, so the outer surface will always be 
cooler than the center, or, in other words, the 
center will be somewhere above 50 degrees. 


Now, suppose the outer temperature Keeps 
etting lower and lower. The lower it gets 
ore rapid the radiation from the surface 
f the cluster, and the heat in the cénter of 
the cluster that was sufficient when the sur- 
inding air was at 40 degrees will no longer 
suffice "80 the heat must be increased in the 
center of the cluster, and when the outer air 
s cold enough the heat in the center of 
the cluster will rise to that of summer, and 
we have the paradox that the colder the 
warmer the cluster. 


weather the 

must not be understood that the heat in 

ter of the cluster must depend entirely 

nthe surrounding temperature. Anything 

at excites the bees to greater activity will 

increase the heat of the cluster, so that tem- 

erature may be brought up at any time; but 

as the outside temperature lowers, the inside 

must be brought up, if the colony is not to 
verish. 

With these principles fairly understood, we 
are ready for the question, ‘* What is the 
owest temperature of the air surrounding the 
cluster that will allow the bees to build 
comb?’ The answer is that the colder the 
surrounding air the more nearly will the heat 
of the cluster be to the point of comb-build- 
ing, so there is no degree of cold so severe 
that comb-building may not take place unless 
so severe as to stop all vital action, a degree 
that is never reached under the natural con- 
ditions when a strong colony has plenty of 
stores within easy reach. 

It may occur to some one to inquire: 

Why is it we are so constantly told that 

wut 45 is the proper temperature for a cel- 

if 50 degrees is the temperature to which 
uster must be raised? Why not have 

ar at DO degrees, and save the bees the 

ible of raising the additional 5 degrees ¢”’ 
lhe answeris easy. Practical experiment has 
wi = bees are quieter at 45 degrees than 

) degrees. That answer may silence, but 

some it will not fully satisfy. Well, 

. the answer may be something like this: 

[he bees are never entirely dormant, so they 
e always producing a little heat, and if the 
rrounding air be at 50 degrees, then the 

(ditional heat produced by the bees will run 
tabove 50 degrees. Moreover, it is not pos- 

eto keep the air of the cellar constant, 

if it is a little too cold the bees can bring 


but if it is too warm they can not cool 
lown. 





s regarding 
end for circulars sues 
and most 
mproved and original oe a -Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE Best on EAR 
SA tt T. FP. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 











We make them in all a one vari- 
eties,10 FITANY 

height, any width of a ay 
Our wheels are either direct or 
Py stagger spoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 
NO BREAKINC DOWN, 
No dryiag out, No resetting tires. Cheap 
boenuce they endure. Send for cata 
logue and prices. Free upon request, 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Box 16 Quincy, Ills. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


THOSE 


Long=-Tongue Adels 


BEAVER, Pa., April 4, 1901. 
From one 3-frame nucleus you sent me I took 
213% pounds of extracted honey. 
Wm. S. BARCLAY. 









Each Queen, $1.00. 
Essay, “* How Not to Rear Queens,” sent free. 


24A4t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by yz thorough method 
of training. ith my complete 
course | guarantee to train and cul- 


tivate your voice or refund your 
money. The best musical knowledge 





Pleas? mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Home in Colorado sate 


I have a fine Fruit-Ranch of 14 acres here at 
Fruita, all set to fine fruit, principally winter 
apples, with plenty of small fruits, peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, prunes, and 
about 700 grapes; 100 colonies of bees, mostly 
Italians, and about 100 fine Belgian hares that 
I will sell with the place. The orchard is in 
fine bearing, being about 10 years old, and is 
clean and free from weeds. The house is a 
good 7-room one, nearly new, with bath and 
water; a good new barn for two horses and 
two cows; good brick hen-house and two good 
cellars, good lawn and shade. I have a paid- 
up water-right with the place, with an abun- 
dance of water at all times for irrigation. I 
am desirous of making a change in my occu- 
pation, and will sell the place at a bargain. 
With the proper party the yield from the place 
this year will be about $2,000. It joins up to 
within 20 rods of the town site of Fruita, 
where we have one of the best high schools in 
the State, employing 7 teachers. It is only 44- 
mile to the depot, churches, school and post- 
office, and has telephone connections with all 
parts of the State. This is a good, healthy cli- 
mate, and good society. 





Address for terms and further particulars, 


J.C. CARNAHAN, 
Box 64, FRUITA,. Mesa Co., COLO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


BEE“ SUPPLIES: 
2 x >A a 





Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. 'NDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers 
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3 HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Surarnedl FRR TR IRIN RR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, June 7.—Not any new comb honey 
has cometothis market up to date hereof, but 
promises are being made for some before the 
month closes. A little good white comb still on 
sale, which easily brings l6c; not much of any 
other kind here. Extracted very dull, practi- 
cally no sales made. Beeswax firm at 30c. 

. A. BURNETT & Co. 


DeTRoIT, June 8.—Strawberries are taking 
the attention, and very few sales of honey are 
made, but prices seem to keep up on good lots, 
Beeswax in fair demand at 27/@2kc. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

Cc. H. W. WEeBer. 


Boston, May 21.—Our market continues dull 
on honey with very light stocks on hand. Our 
normal prices are as follows: Fancy 1l-pound 
cartons, l7c; A No. 1, l6c; No. 1, 15c; No. 2,12@ 
l4c. Extracted from 6%@7%c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Lex. 


OmaHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros. 


New Yor«, June 1.—Extracted honey is ex 
ceedingly dull and very little moving. Wequote 
for the present: White, 64%@7c; light amber, 
5%@6c; amber, 5@5\4%c. Some demand for comb 
honey at unchanged prices. Newcrop is now 
beginning to arrive from the South, and sells at 
from ao acces to quality and style. 
Beeswax, 2' HILDRETH & SEGELKEN,. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 1.—Honey market quiet. 
No stock, no receipts, and no demand now. It 
is between seasons. Welook for good prices 
the coming season, for in this vicinity the foul 
brood has nearly exterminated the bee-keepers. 

. R. WRricart. 


BuFFALO, May 29.—Very light trade in . 
grades of honey. Strictly fancy sells fairly, 
14@15c; dark dull at any price, and 8@9% = hae 
the range. Beeswax, fancy, 27@28c; dark, 23@ 
25c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Kansas City, May 4.—Practically no ship- 
ments arriving, and very little selling. Weare 
getting $3.50 to $3.65 per case of 24 sections No, 
l white; amber, $3.00 to $3.25. Beeswax scarce 
at 25c. W. R. CROMWELL PropucsE Co., 

Successors to C. C. Clemons & Uo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 5.—White comb,11%@ 
12% cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light amber, 4@4i¢c; 
amber, "3% @4c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Dealers are very bearish in their ideas, but 
are not securing much honey at the prices they 
name. Inasmall way to special trade an ad- 
vance on quotations is being realized. 





200 CRATES or 2 
aie 60-pound cans each; been 
used once; in good condi- 


ro in re on 10 crates, 35 cents a crate. 
i RED W. MUTH & CO., 
S.W. Cor. F Aen & Walnut Sts., CincrnnatTr, O. 


24A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 


with 3 mos. trial subscri _ to our paper, lic 
INLAND POULTRY JOUR Indianapolis, Ind 








Improv ed Swarthmore Queen-Nur-« 
sery Cage, by mail, 75 cts., complete. Ad- 
dress, THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 

SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


1901—Bee~-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. Ll. Root Co's 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


California]! 179" care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
a of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Car, 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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400 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. June 1. 
We have a Large Stock on hand he be bt i A hi tt, i hl, A A, An i A An, Al ln dl nd Paps 
and can ship Promptly. . * 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


HIV6S, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WAWi IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ae W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal w).en writing 


ITALIAN QUEENS, warranted 


Tested, $1.00; Untested, 75cents, by return mail. 
RIVER FOREST APIARIES 
21Atf RIVER FOREST, Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Illinois Day 
at the Pan American Exposition. 


Tuesday, June 25, 1901, has been se- 
lected by the Governor of Illinois, as 
‘*Illinois Day,’’ at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. In order to 
make that occasion a greater success, 
the Nickel Plate Road will lend its as- 
sistance by making the following rates: 


$13.00 for tickets good 10 days. 
$16.00 for tickets good 15 days. 
$21.00 for tickets good 30 days. 


Tickets at above special rates will be 
available on any of our three through 
daily express trains from Chicago at 
10:35 a.m., 2:30 p.m., and 10:30 p.m., 
which carry through vestibuled Pull- 
man sleeping-cars and afford excellent 
dining-car service, on the individual 
club meal plan, ranging in price from 
35 cents to $1.00. 

For further information and illus- 
trated descriptive folder of the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds, write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 13—24A2t 


LARISE 


To say ty the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
1 select tested queen 1.50 
3 54 ueens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 


Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





24th 
Year 


Dadants Foundation. 3°: 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli. 
ments. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. TR 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 

















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


> Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., iI. 





Please mention bee Journal when writing 


20660000600600000F 
3 Pan-vmerioan Exposition © 


-. AT BUFFALO... 

KK 4 

THE A.I. ROOT Co. & 
will have an Exhibit showing a : 

COMPLETE LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, e- 


Also some NEW GOODS that have not yet been advertised. The &- 

exhibit will be conspicuously placed in the Gallery of the Agri- 

cultural Building. @ 
s 
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If you have never seen a 


Ball-Bearing Cowan Honey-Extractor, 
Here is your chance. 


We expect that HUBER ROOT, the youngest member of the 
Root Co., will be the man in charge of the exhibit. He will be 
pleased to meet all our old friends, and make new ones wherever 
possible. 


y 
y 
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Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


“z 





\ nu 
Will contain a very interesting series of articles on Queen-Rear- ps 
~S ing, giving New Methods and Short Cuts. There willalso bea KK&& 
7 series on Y 
cS) BEES IN LAw. & 
= e 
~ E. R. Root will tell of his trip through Texas, Colorado, Ore- GQ& 
5 gon, and California. Better subscribe now. Y 
») Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents. Gar 
: THE A. I. ROOT CO., Tedina, Ohio. A. 
+) U.S.A. > 
2 e 
144 & 146 Erie S Dr 
*) QM GEORGE W. YORK & CO. Mihi Ese Stree’ SS 
2 are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ sUPPLIES IN CHICAG p 
Send to them for their free Catalog. ae 
> ») 
(7 AZ Ys 
FWOOOOOOOODOOOAOO(D 
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